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Volume III, Number 83 


Preparedness and Peace 


The controversy over preparedness for the national 
defense continues and has within the last few days de- 
veloped at least one new aspect. Emphasis has been placed 
hitherto upon the fact that the press of European nations 
has paid no attention to the plans for Defense Day. How- 
ever, the Christian Science Monitor for September 5 pub- 
lishes a communication from a special correspondent in 
Warsaw stating that few happenings since the armistice 
have “more directly helped the forces of European re- 
action and injured the cause of European liberalism” than 
the plans of the United States Government for a military 
demonstration on September 12. “This is evident in press 
comment, in the private declarations of government off- 
cials and in the public declaration of militarists. On the 
one hand this military flourish of the United States is 
serving to set back the development of that international 
trust and good will which now, for the first time since 
the war, were appearing to furnish a basis for a genuine 

uropean settlement. Reactionary forces, on the other 
hand, are finding, in America’s military display, fresh 
ammunition for their fight to restore Europe to the old 
pre-war order of nationalistic diplomacy. . . . In Ger- 
many the reactionary elements that have fought every step 
toward conciliation since the armistice hailed the mobili- 
zation plans of the United States with open satisfaction. 
Nationalistic papers declared that foundation for their 
arguments is now found in that nation which, of all others, 
has least to fear from invasion and in the past has most 
openly championed the cause of peace. German opinion, 
in many places, reflected the conviction that the United 
States came into the war ‘for its own good,’ as one Ger- 
man put it, ‘refused to stay for the peace and now indi- 
cates its belief that another war is to be expected.’ 

“Throughout Europe, also, the Mobilization Day activi- 
ties of the United States are linked up with the Japanese 
Exclusion Act. Not versed in the arguments which led 
Congress to pass that law, individuals with whom I have 
talked concerning it have, uniformly, concluded that its 
results will lead to the long-ago-prophesied conflict be- 
tween Japan and the United States. It is in anticipation 
of such a conflict, say these persons, that the military 
forces of the country are to be called to arms on Sep- 
tember 12. . . . That other such wars are inevitable 


between capitalistic nations is the conclusion of the Com- 
munistic press. As the freshest and most striking evi- 
nce of that fact, the papers point to the Mobilization 
y of the United States. 
“Tf we had ordered such a general mobilization before 
1914, war would have come almost inevitably upon the 
heels of such a move,’ one Austrian said to me. ‘The 


United States is so situated that it can carry out a pro- 
gram of this nature without those dire consequences. 
The only point on which we can criticise your country is 
on that of the time selected for this pledging of allegiance 
to the gods of war.’ ... 

“As between the proposed disarmament conference, 
however, and Mobilization Day, on September 12, Euro- 
pean opinion, apparently, is put to it to know which re- 
flects the real attitude of the American Government.” 

The statement of Rear-Admiral W. L. Rodgers, 
U. S. N. (retired), made at the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics, has drawn sharp criticism, particularly the 
prediction that when its population reaches 200,000,000 
the United States, “if there is any manhood left in the 
American people” will surely fight “in order to keep our 
place in the world, protect our population, and give it 
a place to go at the expense of other nations.” For this 
the contributing editor of the Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate referred to him as “our own Von Tirpitz.” He 
says concerning the statement: “Not since the unabashed 
declaration of the Potsdam gang of militarists in Ger- 
many before and during the Great War has the saber 
been rattled more noisily or the spirit of the jingo been 
given franker utterance. . . . This is the kind of stuff out 
of which wars are made. The speech would have done 
credit to von Bernhardi. The retired Admiral’s position 
on international relations is very fittingly in accord with 
this primeval attitude.” 

A leading churchman, who is himself far from being 
a pacifist and who holds a commission in the army, said 
that the greatest harm which the army has suffered has 
come from the unrestrained utterances of military leaders, 
and that no severer blow had been struck at the War 
Department’s plans than that struck by Rear Admiral 
Rodgers. A well known political leader has also expressed 
the judgment that the question would have to be taken 
up how far military and naval men, retired or otherwise, 
should be permitted to interfere with the affairs of the 
Department of State which is charged with the duty of 
caring for our delicate foreign relations, and illustrated 
his comment by reference to the “vicious utterances” of 
Rear Admiral Rodgers and others. 

The same issue of the New York Christian Advocate 
which carried the denunciation of Rear Admiral Rodgers 
contained a declaration by Bishop R. J. Cooke that all 
who signed the pacifist pledge should also engage as 
follows : 

“That should the United States engage in any war 
of any kind we solemnly pledge ourselves individually 
and collectively to surrender and cancel all rights to 
American citizenship, our homes and possessions; all 
privileges and opportunities which have been made pos- 


sible for us by the American people and secured to us 
by our government, our laws and our institutions, and 
for the defense of which others have suffered and died; 

d we furthermore solemnly pledge ourselves as the 

y honest and logical consequence of this pledge to 
seek some other country from which we may obtain some- 
thing for nothing, or at the cost of the blood and treasure 
of other people.” 

Bishop Cooke, while bitterly attacking the pacifists, 
proposed also, as a measure of justice and a means of 
preventing needless wars that a law should be passed 
by the Congress to this effect: “In the event of war the 
United States government shall conscript the life and 
freedom, the labor and wealth of every citizen of the 
United States.” 

The Congregationalist for September 4 contains a re- 
port of an address by Rev. J. H. M. Dudley, a pastor in 
Elizabeth, N. J., who seems to be also a lieutenant colonel, 
in which he denounced all opponents of Defense Day as 
“dirty, pacifists, radicals and Communists.” On 
the same page appears a letter from Maxwell 
Chaplin, recently returned from the Far East and 
from China where he has been living for five years, 
heartily endorsing the stand which The Congregationalist 
has taken on the Defense Day issue and declares “this 
drive of the War Department will be interpreted as a 
threatening gesture by every native newspaper in the Far 
East. Its effect upon foreign opinion will be exactly what 
your editorial claims. It is a crime against international 
good will.” 

Rabbi Wise in his published letter to General Bullard 
declining cooperation in the observance of Defense Test 
Day concluded his statement as follows: 


“In all I have written I speak for myself alone, not 
for the Jewish Church or people. For, frankly, I fear 
shat many rabbis and laymen of the Jewish household 
ill be entirely ready to accede to your suggestion. Nor 
have I any quarrel with the eminent heads of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Episcopal churches of New York, 
who have seen fit to give their episcopal imprimatur to 
mobilization day. Though not a Christian, I am not ready 
to render to Caesar or to Mars the things that are God’s. 


“As an American, I am ready to have part in any 
genuine enterprise that shall make a demobilization day 
possible. As a religious and ethical teacher, I conceive 
it to be my duty not to assent to every unconsidered or 
ill-considered proposal of an overzealous War Depart- 
ment, but to do what in one man lies to bring home to 
his fellow-Americans the supreme opportunity and duty 
of the hour—which is to mobilize, as for one reason or 
another America has not yet done—earnestly, effectively, 
tesistlessly, the forces of the world in behalf of the fel- 
lowship of abiding peace.” 


Gen. Bullard is reported in the press as dismissing Dr. 
Wise’s letter with a contemptuous comment. 

In his sermon on Sunday morning, September 7, Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman of Madison Avenue Methodist Epis- 
topal Church, New York, expressed the fear “that the 
forthcoming Defense Day will be dangerously misinter- 
preted.” He disclaimed any objection to national defense, 
a such, but deprecated anything approximating a milita- 
tistic gesture at a time “when at least one nation feels very 

sitive toward us and when the world is clamoring for 
Mi: as never before.” He vigorously attacked the 


ilitaristic philosophy and expressed his amazement that 
“good, orthodox Christian laymen who profess to believe 
in the Bible from cover to cover” will rebel when the 
minister comes forward with a great idealistic declara- 
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tion, taken directly from the Scriptures, and urges them 
to accept it as inspired of God. 

A statement has been received from the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, with headquarters at Amster- 
dam, which includes the following: 

“In spite of the terrible economic sufferings which they 
are enduring, France and Germany are still seeking each 
other’s destruction. The United States and Japan are 
preparing to fly at each others’ throats. It would almost 
seem as if mankind has lost its instinct for self-preserva- 
WM 

“We must never cease to remember that militarism is 
a disgrace, that the training of soldiers is a preparation 
for murder, and that all murder is crime. . . . 

“We must teach that the workers engaged in war in- 
dustries are equally guilty; those who forge weapons of 
murder are committing acts as reprehensible as those of 
the men who use them for their murderous purposes. 
All this we must cry aloud incessantly in the world. 

“And above all, wé must, try to use our influence in 
schools, which in their narrow patriotism foster national 
prejudice, and by celebrating the glory of victory, help 
to keep alive the hatred between the peoples.” 

It is, of course, not to be supposed that men like Rear | 
Admiral Rodgers and other men who have spoken in 
similar vein represent the views of such men as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy or the Secretary 
of War, and certainly not the views of General Pershing, 
who himself made one of the first utterances urging the 
necessity for the reduction of armaments and who served 
as a member of the Washington Conference. It is in- 
teresting to note that the “Draft Treaty,” now being con- 
sidered by the League of Nations was sponsored by such 
men as Generals Harbord and Tasker Bliss. 

It appears, however, that the prediction made some 
weeks ago by a prominent newspaper is coming true, 
namely that the plan for Defense Day would occasion 
many unwise utterances which would misrepresent the 
attitude of the American people. A press report for 
September 9 contains the substance of a “mobilization 
order” published by the mayor of a New Jersey town in 
which that official “orders” every able bodied male citizen 
of the town between 18 and 45 to report at the borough 
hall on the evening of September 12. The Chief of Po- 
lice of the town volunteered the information that martial 
law would prevail on the night of September 12. “Any 
man seen on the street that night of draft age not in the 
parade will be taken to police headquarters and held there 
until the demonstration is over.” He stated afterward 
that this was announced merely to wake people up. There 
is no evidence that such demonstrations will be numerous, 
but where extreme measures are taken they, of course, 
attract a disproportionate amount of attention both here 
and abroad. 

Meanwhile, the church forces in an entirely construc- 
tive way are proceeding with their plans for Mobilization 
Day for Justice, Goodwill and Peace on November 11. 
The major denominations are cooperating in it and, in- 
terestingly enough, words of strong commendation have 
come from noted military leaders whose service in the 
last war was distinguished. General John F. O’Ryan 
writes : 

“I commend heartily the proposal of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America to use Armi- 
stice Day to express to the people of the country the im- 
portance of stimulating understanding of the problem of 
securing world peace, so that the tragedies of war may 
be avoided. . . . 

“The Federal Council of Churches is conducting its 


| 


campaign in the interest of peace in accordance with 
correct strategic principles, for its real mission is to de- 
velop the understanding of the American people, capture 
their interest, insure their understanding and win their 
support. The mission is not to attack the strongholds of 
political opposition. These strongholds, where they exist, 
only serve to distract attention from the real objective. 
When the true mission is accomplished the political 
strongholds will capitulate as a matter of course.” 

General James G. Harbord writes concerning the plan 
for Armistice Day: “The anniversary of this memo- 
rable day should be the occasion for indelibly establishing 
in the minds of all Americans, the wastefulness, the 
horrors and the immeasurable destruction of wars.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Allyn, commanding 607th Coast 
Artillery, in a communication to the New York American 
of September 2, endorsed the Federal Council’s plan for 
observance of Armistice Day and added this comment: 
“The Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion have both sought to make the day a holiday, but 
six years of strife have followed the armistice and it is 
about time the day is made a day of sober contemplation. 
In addition to the subjects suggested for study, I would 
suggest religious toleration, racial friendships, social 
justice and cooperative effort. We need to take reason- 
able precautions in defense plans, as on September 12, 
against international pirates, and we need to pray to be 
kept from the sins of our own selfish personal and na- 
tional desires.” 

It is apparent that there is a sharp difference among 
military men themselves on the subject of preparedness 
and defense. Apparently many of them, while they are 
by no means pacifists, are quite ready to align themselves 
with constructive efforts for world peace. 


“The Training of the Soldier’ 


The current discussion of militarism, preparedness and 
military training makes timely a reprinting, for their 
informational value, of portions of an article 
which appeared under the above caption in the Aimer- 
ican Mercury for June. The writer, Arlington B. Conway, 
served on the staff of a Canadian brigadier throughout 
the late war. He discusses the native equipment of a 
successful soldier and the essential elements of his train- 
ing: 

“A strong sentiment of patriotism is popularly believed 
to ensure the warrier’s steadfastness and eventual triumph 
in the face of machine-gun fire, poison gas, trench feet, 
the stupidity of his superiors and the persecutions of 
Pediculus vestimenti, but this is obviously moonshine. 
The idea of patriotism itself is too recently acquired and 
still too superficial to have any effect on the action of 
the normal human being under the fear of immediate 
death. The incantations and spells of orators, the flash 
and flare of flags and uniforms and the barbaric rhythm 
of martial music may work a man up to enthusiasm while 
his feet are yet on the asphalt, but let him spend five 
minutes in a trench listening to the blurred wailing of 
a comrade shot through the belly, and if he thinks of 
patriotism at all it will only be to curse it. 

“A man fights well simply because he feels a superior- 
ity in himself, and in the collective mass of those like 
im which he calls his nation, over his enemies—those 

ho would deny that superiority. He is compelled, under 
pain of admitting inferiority, to prove his strength. He 
knows only one way of making that proof: by killing a 
large number of his foes, causing the remainder to run 
away, and then going to their capital, stealing their valu- 
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able property and carrying off the sightlier of their women. 
A man does not fight because he reasons, but because he 
does not reason. True enough, politicians, men of busi- 
ness, priests and the governing classes generally make and 
conduct wars for purposes that are more or less clear in 
their minds, but I am writing here of the man one en- 
counters as a common soldier, and trying to determine 
how to get him into the frame of mind that will make 
him an efficient instrument in the hands of his officers. 
Perhaps it will help to consider first what kind of man 
makes the best soldier. 


“It is sometimes assumed that, owing to the increas- 
ing complexity of war, the many semi-scientific appliances 
used and the great decentralization of command, the more 
individuality and education a soldier has the more use- 
ful he will be. He must be capable, it is argued, of com- 
ptehending the moral justifications his nation has for 
seeking to impose its will on the enemy nation. My 
experience has been that this is not actually the case. In 
the late war, it was my job to run the signal communica- 
tions of a brigade. Among the men I had under me were 
five college students, neophytes of the Methodist ministry. 
They were full of the sense of duty and the righteous- 
ness of the cause for which they were fighting. They 
wrote interminable letters, which I had to censor, filled 
with the most elevated patriotic and humanitarian senti- 
ments. But when we started to fight and Fritz plastered 
the approaches with five-nines and eight-inch shells, break- 
ing all the wires, the men I depended upon to go out at 
all hours of the day and night, plough through the mud, 
and, under the menace of a sudden and sticky death, mend 
the cables (often an intricate and disheartening job in 
itself) were not the five theologians, but my red-headed 
Irish sergeant and two or three godless fellows who spent 
a great deal of their time in hospital recuperating from 
the wounds inflicted by lady snipers. The parsons found 
their true sphere of usefulness in acting as the army equiv- 
alent of hello-girls; their meekness enabled them to sup- 
port the blasphemous assaults of the staff when com- 
munication was not so prompt as in the big cities at home. 

“The best soldier, I believe, is a primitive, honest fellow, 
uncomplicated by elaborate thought-machinery or super- 
fluous ideas. He makes a simple and reliable tool which, 
though perhaps limited in its applications by its simplicity, 
will not get out of order at critical moments or commence 
to function erratically. . . . Ferocious, and at the same 
time willing to be led. A man who ‘just doesn’t care’— 
above all, who is not ‘tame.’ Such natural fighters, alas, 
do not come as often as once in a hundred men. The next 
best man is an unsophisticated, lusty fellow, not corrupted 
by notions of his own importance as a unit of the sovereign 
people or as the proprietor of an immortal soul—a fellow 
who will not unbalance, by faulty ratiocinations, the autom- 
atism in manoeuvre that has been drilled into him. 

“The way to develop such a man seems to me to be 
to train him to respond as automatically as possible when 
he is commanded to perform the few simple manual oper- 
ations connected with the employment of his arms in battle, 
to reduce his necessity for thought to a minimum, and to 
refrain from stuffing him with ideas except the simple 
idea that he had better kill his enemy quickly and ruth- 
lessly, lest he be killed himself. He must be wrought 
upon with all the devices which build up subordination 
and discipline. . . . 

“Before real improvements in military training are 
possible, there must be a scientific survey of the human 
material available for the manufacture of soldiers, and 
a great deal of investigation into the functioning of the 
brain and nerves under battle conditions. It may be pos- 


sible, to some extent, to inculcate ferocity. The dem- 
onstrations of Colonel R. B. Campbell, Director of 
Bayonet Fighting for the British Army, were very in- 

structive. He would take a platoon of sheepish-look- 
pix poorly developed youths, and, by the exercise of his 

extraordinary persuasion, rapidly strip away the cover- 
ings of civilization from them, and turn them into fighting 
animals, eyes glaring, teeth bared, trembling, hating. He 
did not yell, or rant. He talked rapidly, evenly, in a 
low, confidential, compelling tone. ‘That’s where the 


liver is, if he runs away. . . . Two inches of steel, no 
more. . . . And mind you get the right place... . 
He’s a dirty, greasy German waiter. . . . You've often 
seen him scraping the dishes. . . . He’s raped your 
sister. . . . Don’t give him a chance. . . . In the 
throat . . . right there . . . two inches... 
A-a-a-h-h. . . .’ At the word the boys charged down 


on the row of stuffed sacks, stabbing madly but not 
blindly. As they lunged together the yell went up... . 
‘A-a-a-h-h’ . . . a snarling, bestial sound that struck at 
the jelly of the spine... . 

“On the whole, perhaps, it is an advantage for the 
private soldier to be able to read and write, but in war 
a little learning is a dangerous thing. The Germans, 
better educated than their enemies, were very susceptible 
to propaganda. The German soldiers I saw impressed 
me as rather moony and sentimental individuals. . . .” 

The writer relates how officers “kidded” the troops to 
keep them in line and makes this forecast for the next 
war: “We'll kid them with the news that they are to 
die for the Glory of the Flag, for the defense of de- 
mocracy, for their wives and firesides, to keep God’s 
country inviolate, to save humanity from militarism . . . 
with the promise of the forgiveness of their sins and 
the hope of a glorious resurrection.” 


Industrial Preparedness 


An illuminating article by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, 
former Director of the Council for National Defense, was 
published in the New York Times for August 31 in 
which a vigorous argument is made for industrial pre- 
paredness for war. The article includes the following 
excerpt from a statement which Mr. Clarkson refers to 
as “very courteously furnished me by the War Depart- 
ment” : 

“Our militaty men are being thoroughly indoctrinated 
with the relative importance of munitions and man power. 
The army is sending officers to business schools where 
they take courses in business administration and specialize 
in economics. There has been established in Washington 
an army school called the Army Industrial College, which 
is destined to be one of the main centres for higher educa- 
tion for army officers. Its prime mission is teaching the 
economics of war and the principles underlying sound 
industrial preparedness. The Navy Department is keep- 
ing step with all these methods. 

“Plans are now being prepared at the War Department 
by a selected group of officers for the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of America’s material resources in time of war. In 
this work assistance is being rendered by the foremost 
leaders of America’s industrial life. The mistakes and 
errors committed during the World War, as reported 
by former members of the War Industries Board and 

hers with experience in the past conflict, have been 
analyzed and correct measures incorporated. Require- 
ments in shortage of raw materials have been studied 
and plans are being provided for the obtaining of this 
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shortage. Over seven thousand factories have been listed 
for war production, with their consent, and have been 
assigned certain items which they are capable of manu- 
facturing for production in time of war... . 

“National, as well as State and local, Chambers of Com- 
merce are cooperating; trade associations are lending 
every assistance; and individual corporations are doing 
everything in their power to assist this planning. . . . 

“Normal business is not being interfered with, but 
there is being instilled in the minds of a thousand factory 
managers, superintendents and shop foremen the pos- 
sibility that some day the country might need their ser- 
vices and that they might be called upon to manufacture 
articles of military equipment. They know what will be 
expected of them, and they will have all the data on which 
to commence immediate production. This is industrial 
preparedness brought as far as possible in harmony with 
American institutions and the spirit of democracy.” 

Mr. Clarkson’s discussion concludes as follows: 

“Tf we wish for a balanced preparedness, it is to be 
hoped that some of these things will burn a little deeper 
into the country’s thought before next Defense Day. 
The first fact for the public to grasp is that from now on 
military preparedness without complete industrial pre- 
paredness is largely a wasteful gesture.” 


General Pershing’s Philosophy 


The following excerpts are from an interview with 
General Pershing featured in the New York Times for 
Sunday, September 7: 

“Let’s just look at this fact, you and I and all of us. 
Let’s not talk high-sounding phrases. Let’s not use old 
words, shop-worn words, words like ‘glory’ and ‘peace,’ 
without thinking just exactly what they mean. There’s 
no ‘glory’ in killing. There’s no ‘glory’ in maiming men. 
There are the glorious dead, but they would be more 
glorious living. . . . It is up to the citizen to be the 
soldier when occasion calls. I am speaking, of course, 
primarily of every man who is physically able to serve 
as a soldier. There are 20,000,000 such men—a third of 
the men in any community, be it large as New York or 
small as a country village. 

“These are the soldiers and these are the front-line 
citizens of America. Do we understand this? We must. 
They are one and the same. There can be no difference 
between soldier and citizen. 

“And side by side with the realization of this funda- 
mental truth we must realize that we have failed of our 
duty as citizens if we volunteer for service only when 
war actually arrives. Wars don’t wait. They come upon 
a nation with the suddenness of a thunderstorm in a 
clear day. Each man of us, young or old, who has not 
already made himself ready to do his full duty is answer- 
able for the needless suffering of his brothers and sisters. 

“People sometimes ask me how I think the next war 
will be fought—with what new weapons, in what new 
ways. I haven’t liked to answer them. That question is 
of no importance compared with the question of how to 
prevent wars. This question, so far more important, I'll 
answer gladly. I want to prevent, with all my heart and 
soul, any war in which America might be involved. And 
because I want that, I advocate the present plan of citizen 
preparation. That is a soldier’s sole reason for advocat- 
ing it.” 

The wide difference between the views of General 
Pershing as here expressed and the utterances of Rear 
Admiral Rodgers at Williamstown is unescapable. 


an 


